MINISTERS AND CIVIL SERVANTS

It was assumed before the depression of 1929-33 that the Treasury
was dominated by the principles of 'Gladstonian finance', which
attributed the highest virtue to balancing the Budget and would have
scorned such a policy as President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 'New
Deal'.1 It was assumed, too, that the Treasury and even more the
Board of Trade (because it was concerned primarily with the encourage-
ment of exports) was until 1932 (at least) convinced of the validity of
the free trade doctrine. It was alleged that the Foreign Office under Sir
Robert Vansittart was Germanophobe and Francophile; and the policies
publicly advocated by Lord Vansittart since his emancipation from
office do not tend to deny the allegation. Nor can more personal bias
be excluded. Sir Arthur Nicolson, the Permanent Under-Secretary
at the Foreign Office before the war, was a strong Ulsterman, and as
a result of the Government's policy on Ireland (which had nothing to
do with the Foreign Office) there grew up in 1914 a certain constraint
between him and Sir Edward Grey.z Senior civil servants are, however,
intelligent persons, and intelligent persons recognise their bias and do
their best to articulate their premises.

Nevertheless, the tradition is firm that when the Government changes
the policy, the departmental policy must change. When at last, in 1932,
the United Kingdom went protectionist, there was no change in the
personnel of the Treasury and the Board of Trade, but the officials of
those departments did their best to produce the most efficient protective
system that their ingenuity could devise. By a somewhat remarkable
coincidence, Sir Robert Vansittart was promoted to be Chief Diplo-
matic Adviser to the Foreign Secretary on i January 1938; and Mr
Anthony Eden resigned in February 1938 because he did not agree with
the Prime Minister's foreign policy, while Mr Neville Chamberlain in
his subsequent discussions with the dictators was advised by the Chief
Economic Adviser, not the Chief Diplomatic Adviser.3 The interpre-

1 'No school of thought is so strong or so enduring as that founded on the great
traditions of Gladstonian and Peelite finance.' Sir Winston Churchill in Life of Lord
Randolph, Churchill, n, p. 180. 'The Gladstonian garrison for free trade': Life of Joseph
Chamberlain, IV, p. 23.

3 Nicolson, Lord Carnock, pp. 401-2.

3 There was indeed a conflict between the Prime Minister and the Foreign Office: see
Viscount Templewood, Nine Troubled Years, pp. 259-61. Sir Horace Wilson was 'in
every respect the orthodox, conscientious and efficient civil servant*. He would have
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